82               From Seven to Seventy

the volume of water deeper than it was wide. We
planned to live by hunting and fishing, with the addi-
of one or two staple foods, and helped by the large
bloodhound I had purchased in one of the towns. All
went well for awhile until it began to rain; Casey came
down with a violent attack of pleurisy, and our hunting
dog proved to be the type that would ran back three
weeks into the past unless we pointed his nose in the
right direction. Poor Casey! What he must have
suffered, lying on that damp, improvised pallet with
that terrible pain in his side! The rain did not stop for
days. It streamed through the shelter, keeping every-
thing eternally wet and all but put out the fire. I did
the best I could. First I painted him with iodine, then,
taking the gunny sacks in which we had brought food,
I hung them (damp from the rain) on stakes about the
flames, and clapped them steaming hot to the side of
my pal until I absolutely scalded a square piece of
flesh off his body. The doctor told me afterwards
that it was the only thing that saved him.

For days the rainfall kept up, and it seemed as if the
heavens were soon to fall. We were exhausted. Except
for one partridge and a rabbit I had managed to kill,
our food had been bacon, coffee, and bread of my
manufacture. The wood was wet, and it was one
man's job to keep the fire going. Life to me was be-
coming a serious matter. If it had not been for abound-
ing youth, I think I should have thrown up the sponge.
. . . Then without any warning, the rain stopped.

I shall never forget the morning it cleared, I had
been up for two nights and had snatched only an hour
$f sleep before c&wn. Waking before $ix o'clock,g a bunch of mink skins while
